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[ WE publish in the present number of the AnNaxs, a com- 
plete list of the pupils of the American Asylum, from its 
organization to the present time; with such facts, in regard 
to each, as we have been able to gather. We are well aware 
that the pages so filled will be of little interest to the general 
reader, but tables of this kind are of great and permanent 
value for many purposes, and we have decided therefore to 
give up the necessary room for the following. It would be 
well, as it seems to us, for the other American institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, to furnish similar tables of their own 
pupils, for publication in future numbers of the Annaxs. It 


is frequently important to ascertain some general facts in 


regard to particular classes of persons, and this can only be - 
done, with any satisfaction, by means of just such statistics 
as we now present. Eprror.] 
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Classification in respect to residence. 

In the preceding list, the residence of each of the pupils of the Asylum is 
given. It may sometimes be desirable to know how many each state has 
furnished. This information may be obtained from the following table :— 


Massachusetts, . . « 886 
Rhode Island, 25 


New Jersey, © «© «© 1 
District of Columbia, 3 
8 
4 
8 


North Carolina, . ‘ 

Louisiana, ‘ * 1 
British Provinces, . «© 18 


Texas, 
1,060 


For a time, this was the only school for deaf mutes in the country. After 
the question whether such persons could be furnished with a knowledge of 
written language, was satisfactorily settled, and the value of the system be- 
came apparent, similar institutions were put in operation in the middle, 
southern and western states, which now receive and educate the deaf mutes 
within their limits: leaving us a narrower field of usefulness, and sufficiently 
accounting for the fact that comparatively few of our recent pupils are from 
the more distant states. ° 

Classiyication in respect to means of support. ‘ 
Supported by Maine, «© « 124 
Connecticut, . . 
South Carolina, 
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Supported by Georgia, 
United States Government, 1 


The necessity of legislative assistance in extending the benefits of the Asy- 
lum to the deaf and dumb generally, very early prompted the directors and 
friends of the institution to efforts in order to secure so important a co-opera- 
tion. In this benevolent enterprise, the legislature of Massachusetts took the 
lead, and has uniformly manifested a liberality and perseverance worthy of 
all praise. In 1819, provision was made for the support of twenty pupils, 
which was from time to time increased, until sufficient for the education of all 
the indigent deaf mutes within that state. 

Tt should be mentioned, however, in this connection, that the legislature of 
Connecticut, in 1816, made a grant of five thousand dollars, to the funds of 
the Asylum, which was some years afterward appropriated to the education 
of pupils from this state. The example of Massachusetts was followed in 
1822, by New Hampshire; in 1825, by Maine and Vermont; in 1828, by 
Connecticut ; and in 1845, by Rhode Island. These states have continued 
their appropriations, and with increasing liberality, to the present time. 

As there was no similar institution in the southern states, the directors, 
anxious to extend the benefits of this system of instruction as widely as pos- 
sible, sent the principal of the Asylum, in 1834, with three pupils, to South 
Carolina and Georgia; in the hope that he might be able to awaken such an 
interest on the subject in the legislatures of those states, as would lead to a 
permanent provision for the instruction of their own deaf mutes. This effort 
resulted in legislative appropriations nearly or quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose, to be expended at this institution. And although a few have been re- 

ceived from each of those states, yet owing to the apathy of parents, and their 
unwillingness to send their children so far from home for so long a time, the 
expected advantages of this measure have not been fully realized. Each of 
these states has now a school for the deaf and dumb within its own limits. 


Classification in respect to age, when admitted. 
Age. No. of Pupils Age. No. of Pupils Age. No. of Pupils. 
18 yrs. . . 44 29 yrs. 


< 
- 
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The present pupils of the Asylum are comparatively younger than the 
former pupils. At the opening of the Asylum, there were many deaf and 
dumb persons of mature age anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
for the first time offered them, of obtaining an education. At first, the bene- 
ficiaries of some of the states were required to be at least fourteen years of 
age when admitted. These causes, for a while, filled our classes with older 
pupils than could have been desired ; although by the rules of the institution, 
only those under ten years of age were excluded. At present, the lower 
limit is fixed at eight years, which by many judicious teachers, is regarded as 
too young. 

Classification in respect to time under instruction. 
Time. : No. of Pupils. 


l yearandunder, . . «© « 4% 


107 


SONI 


The average time of instruction of all who have left the Asylum is 
about four years. This is quite too short a period for the purpose of 
acquiring a common educution;—such an education as will fit deaf mutes 
to read books easily, and to manage successfully the details of ordinary busi- 
ness. The patrons and friends of our pupils, as they have become better ac- 
quainted with the difficulties to be encountered, and more interested in the 
subject of deaf and dumb education, have manifested a willingness to extend, 
in compliance with the earnest wishes of the officers of the Asylum, the time 
of their pupilage; so that five years may now be regarded as the average 
term of instruction. It is hoped that the time is not distant when the oppors 
tunity of remaining at least seven years, shall be afforded to all. 
Classification in respect to causes of deafness. 

Deafness congenital, 
Caused by fever, 

spotted fever, . 

scarlet fever, 

typhus fever, 

lung fever, 

yellow fever, 

measles, 

small pox; 

whooping cough, 


il 

i 
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inflammation in the 31 

“ ulcers, “ 55 
“palsy, 2 
“ rickets, 
disease not specie’, 108 


The cause of deafness has always been a subject of much interest to those 
engaged in the care and instruction of deaf mutes. It has, in this institution, 
been made a matier of distinct inquiry in every case; but owing to the 
negligence of friends in some cases, and their ignorance in others, we have 
been unable to ascertain the cause in fifty-six instances. We cannot 
speak with entire certainty in regard to all the causes assigned, or supposed 
to be known. It not unfrequently happens that the parents themselves are 
entirely unconscious of the misfortune of their deaf children, until they arrive 
at the age of two or three years; and are then led to suspect that they may 
be deaf by their not learning to speak. Having ascertained the fact of their 
deafness, they then inquire as to the cause, and in many cases form their 
conclusions upon very slight grounds. If there had been sickness in infancy, 
that is often regarded as the cause, whatever its nature may have been, or 
however unlikely to produce such a result. In some cases, where there had 
been local inflammation, without severe sickness, and even ulceration in the 
ears, parents decide that the deafness is congenital ; not supposing that local 
disease of so mild a character could produce such an effect. It has been our 
aim carefully to examine the evidence in these doubtful cases, and come to 
such con<lusions as the facts would warrant. The result of our investigations 
is contained in the foregoing table. From this it appears that in a little more 
than half of the ascertained cases, deafness was congenital. We are aware 
that doubts have been expressed by medical and scientific men, whether deaf- 
ness is ever in any case congenital. But these doubts are strengthened 
neither by analogy nor facts. Children, in many instances, are born blind, 
and no reason can be assigned why the eye should be diseased anterior to 
birth, or subject to malformation, rather than the ear. Besides, examinations 
made after death, both in this country and in Europe, have furnished clear 
evidence on the one hand of such deviation from the normal structure, as to 
render hearing impossible ; and on the other, of such apparent perfection of 
all the parts of the ear, as not to be distinguished from others capable of per- 
forming their appropriate functions. é 

The diseases assigned in the table, as causes of deafness, although differing 
in many respects from one another, probably occasion this calamity in one 
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uniform way ; that is, by inflammation. Some of them produce this effect in 
the fauces or throat, followed by ulcers, in the healing of which, the eusta- 
chian tubes are closed, and deafness ensues. Others produce inflammation 
in the internal cavities of the ear, which destroys the organs of hearing, by 
suppuration ; or in that part of the brain with which the auditory nerves are 
connected, incapacitating it for receiving impressions from sounds in the 
usual way. 

Most of the one hundred and eight who are said to have lost their hearing 
by disease not specified, might have been distributed under some of the other 
heads; but their friends could give no other information respecting the cause 
than that assigned. Next to this, the most common causes of deafness are 
spotted fever and scarlet fever. The former of these diseases, however, has 
nearly ceased to be a cause. 


Classification in respect to the age at which hearing was lost. 


Age. No. of Pupils, 
Under 1 year, 102 
Between land 2years, . « 151 

“ 6and 7 13 
“ 8and 9 1 


Most of the pupils who lost their hearing before five years of age, had lost 
nearly or quite all knowledge of articulation before coming to the Asylum, 
even when pains had been taken, on the part of friends, to preserve it. 
Many of those who could articulate to some extent, were very unwilling to 
practice it; preferring the language of signs, although imperfectly understood 
by others, as a medium of communication. In these cases, it has been our 
aim not only to secure to them what knowledge of articulation they brought 
with them, but to perfect and extend it as far as possible, without interfering 
with our more appropriate work of intellectual and moral education. 


Classification in respect to deaf and dumb relatives. 
Families in each of which there is but 
1 child deaf and dumb, . 788 
“ 


“ 


“ “ 
. . 


“ “ 
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Instances of deaf and dumb children in the foregoing list 
Different families. 
With one deaf and dumb parent, er 
both parents deafanddumb, . . . 
a deaf and dumb parent and grandparent, . 
an uncle or aunt deaf and dumb, 
one or more deaf and dumb cousins, . 
relatives more remote than cousin, . ae 
one great grandparent, 
Two married couples have each one deaf ‘i hea child. 
Three married couples have three deaf and dumb children. 
One man, with a hearing wife, has three deaf and dumb children. 


The number of those who have been pupils of the Asylum, now known to 
us as married, is 252. Of these, 61 have partners who can hear and speak ; 
while the remaining 96 have married among themselves, or other deaf mutes. 

The question is often asked, whether we believe deafness to be hereditary. 
The facts which we have collected and embodied in this report, lead to the 
opinion that it is hereditary in the same sense that insanity, scrofula and 
consumption are hereditary. To use a common expression, it runs in fami- 
lies; sometimes affecting all the children, sometimes every other child, and 
sometimes only those of one sex. In only a few instances have we known it 
transmitted by parents to their children, and in only three instances, 
through three successive generations. Of the 144 families formed of 
our pupils who have married, there are deaf and dumb children in only 
five of them, while in other families of six or eight children each, all 
can hear and speak. 

In conclusion of what we have to say on this head, we would remark, that 
while it would not be a matter of surprise if persons afflicted with congenital 
deafness should have deaf and dumb children, still it is far more probable 
that their children would hear and speak. 

The number of deaths which have occurred among all those who have 
been pupils at the Asylum so far as known to us, is 130; namely, 63 
males and 67 females. Of these, 31 died at the Asylum; namely, 13 males 
and 18 females. 
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THE KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


[We are indebted to Mr. J. A. Jacobs, the principal of the Kentucky 
Asylum, for the following historical sketch of the institution over which he 
presides. It is an example worthy of imitation by all the other American 
schools for the deaf and dumb, for it has always been our wish that a history 
of each of them, more or less minute, should have place in the ANNALS, and 
a respectful hint to this effect, renewed at this time, we hope will not be 
fruitless —Ep1Tor. 


Tue Kentucky Institution for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, is located at Danville, near the center of the 
state. It was established by an act of the legislature of the 
state, approved December 7, 1822. The following is the 
preamble of the act—“ Whereas, it is desirable to promote 
the education of that portion of the community, who, by the 
mysterious dispensations of providence, are born deaf and 
dumb, and experience in other countries having evinced the 
practicability of reclaiming them to the rank of their species, 
by a judicious and well adapted course of education—it is 
represented that many of our philanthropic citizens would 
contribute to promote an object so benevolent and humane, 
if this Legislature would codperate by affording pecuniary 
aid, and designating a mode by which the gratuities thereto 
could be effectually supplied. Therefore,” &c. The act pro- 
ceeds to locate the institution at Danville, and to appropri- 
ate the sum of three thousand dollars to aid in its establish- 
ment, and the sum of one hundred per annum to each indi- 
gent pupil from the state, limiting the number to twenty-five. 
The act of incorporation was drawn by the late Judge 
Rowan, but the gentleman who moved the subject of the 
establishment of such an institution in the Legislature, was 
Gen. Elias Barbee, then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Green county, and who himself had a daugh- 
ter suffering under the affliction of deafness and consequent 
dumbness. By an act of the Legislature approved January 
7, 1824, the amount allowed for the support of each indigent 
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pupil was increased to one hundred and fifty dollars, and the 
further sum of three thousand dollars was appropriated to 
aid in the erection or procuring suitable buildings; and the 
Institution was authorized to receive pupils from the adjoin- 
ing states at the expense of those states or their parents. 
The gentlemen who composed the first Board of Trustees 
were, Hon. John Boyle, LL. D., Chief Justice of Kentucky, 
chairman; Mr. James Birney, Hon. William Owsley, Hon. 
‘Thomas Montgomery, Hon. Samuel McKee, Mr. James Bar- 
bour, Rev. Thomas Cleland, D. D., Rev. Samuel K. Nelson, 
David G. Cowan, Esq., and Dr. Ephraim McDowell; James 
Harlan, Esq., was secretary of the board, and James Birney, 
treasurer. The gentlemen who were subsequently most 
active in the establishment of the institution, and who con- 
tinued their interest and exertions for its welfare until death, 
were David G. Cowan, Esq., Mr. James Barbour, John Green, 
Esq., and Rev. Samuel K. Nelson. : 
Rev. John R. Kerr and Mrs. Francis Kerr were appointed 
superintendent and matron, and the first pupils entered the 
27th of April, 1823. It being extremely difficult to procure 
an instructor, a man by the name of David C. Irvine was 
appointed, who represented himself as an educated deaf 
mute—he was soon discharged, and it was afterward well 
ascertained that he was an impostor. Soon afterward, Mr. 
De Witt Clinton Mitchell, a young gentleman who had been 
a short time engaged in the institution in New York city, 
was procured. ‘The trustees of the institution soon discov- 
ered that Mr. Mitchell was illy qualified for so important a 
situation, either from character or knowledge of the science 
and art of deaf-mute instruction. No qualified person could 
be procured from the only three existing institutions in this 
sountry in the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Hart- 
ford. It had been recommended by the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 
principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, the first es- 
tablished in this country, as the most feasible way to secure 
a well qualified instructor, to procure a suitable person, who 
should visit one of the eastern institutions and remain in it 
until he had acquired a competent knowledge of its modes 
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and instruction, and he generously offered to afford the ben- 
efits of such instruction in the American Asylum gratuitously. 

In accordance with the recommendation, the present prin- 
cipal of the Kentucky Institution visited and remained in it 
over a year, receiving every aid both publicly and privately 
which the instructors and directors of that institution could 
afford, and returned to Kentucky and commenced instruction 
as principal of the institution on the 12th of November, 1825, 
bringing with him ample testimonials from the Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, principal of the American Asylum, and from Mr. 
Laurent Clerc, the first assistant instructor, of his acquire- 
ments in the novel and difficult art of instructing mutes. Mr. 
Clerc is himself a deaf mute and was a pupil of the Abbé 
Sicard of Paris, and accompanied Mr. Gallaudet to this 
country. From him is derived the knowledge and practice 
of his celebrated master’s system, as now used in all the in- 
stitutions in the United States. Mr. Clerc’s letter is inter- 
esting as a composition, and being a part of the history of 
the institution is here recorded: 


“ Hartrorp, Sept. 26, 1825. 


“To the Directors of the Kentucky Institution for the aad 
and Dumb: 


“ GenTLEMEN :—Mr. John A. Jacobs being on the eve of his 
departure for Kentucky, I will candidly express my opinion 
of his qualifications. He came to us some fifteen months 
ago, I may say, as a gentleman of excellent talents, exempla- 
ry character, and liberal education; but wholly unacquainted 
with the art of instructing the deaf and dumb; now he leaves 
us well stored with the knowledge of signs, and well initiated 
in all the secrets of our system; therefore, I do not hesitate 
to recommend him to you, gentlemen, as a suitable person to 
be at the head of your institution, and I feel confident of his 
ability, not only to fill up the general outlines that we have 
pointed out to him both in our public lectures and private 
lessons; but also to afford ample and useful instruction in 
the various departments of knowledge to the deaf and dumb. 

“ Now, gentlemen, allow me to tender to you, individually 
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and collectively, my personal thanks for your generous exer- 
tions to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of my 
unfortunate brothers beyond the Alleghany mountains, and 
to add my prayers for the prosperity of your institution. 

“LAURENT CLERC.” 


Mr. Mitchell, soon after Mr. Jacobs’ return, left. Mr. Kerr 
had been acting as an instructor from the beginning from 
necessity, without any previous acquaintance with the mode 
peculiar to the instruction of mutes, and continued in the 
capacity of assistant instructor and superintendent until his 
death, in the summer of 1833. Mrs. Kerr, the matron, died 
a few days after, both deaths occurring from that fatal dis- 
ease, the Asiatic cholera. 

In 1831 Mr. William D. Kerr was appointed an assistant 
instructor, and has continued in that capacity until recently. 
He has accepted the situation of superintendent and instruct- 
or of a new institution for the education of mutes about to 
go into operation at Fulton, Mo. Upon the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kerr, Dr. Luke Munsell and lady were appointed 
to the situation of superintendent and matron, and were 
succeeded in the fall of 1835 by Mr. J. A. Jacobs, the princi- 
pal of the institution, and Mrs. Jacobs. In September, 1849, 
Mrs. Jacobs died; the present matron is Mrs. Ann W. Fields. 
The Rev. Samuel B. Cheek has recently received the ap- 
pointment of instructor; Mr. John Blount, a well educated 
deaf mute, has been several years employed as an instructor. 
The increasing number of pupils has made it necessary to 
provide additional means of instruction, which will be short- 
ly obtained. 

At the end of the first year the annual catalogue was nine- 
teen pupils. For many years the number did not rise much 
above this. The first year under the care of the present su- 
perintendent it was only about eighteen. The present year 
the whole number will not fall short of seventy-five. Great 
negligence exists on the part of the parents of the unfortu- 
nate deaf and dumb as to their education. At least two 
hundred and fifty uneducated mutes now exist in the state. 
Some of these, it is true, are too old and some too young to 
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be sent to the institution, but a very large proportion of them 
ought to be under education, who are not. A shameful cul- 
pability is incurred by many parents. For those unable to 
support their children ample provision has been made by the 
state, for their board and tuition, and in case of absolute 
necessity also for clothing. The number of pupils to be 
sustained at the public charge was at first limited to twenty- 
five, it was some years since enlarged to thirty, then to forty 
and now the limit is altogether removed. The charge to the 
state for each pupil was many years since, voluntarily reduced 
by the institution, to one hundred and twenty dollars. The 
terms to those able to pay are one hundred and five dollars for 
board and tuition. The state of Louisana supports a num- 
ber of indigent pupils at this institution, providing for cloth- 
ing and traveling expenses as well as board and tuition. 
Every surrounding state and almost every southern and 
western state has furnished pupils. ‘They have been received 
from a larger extent of territory than any existing school of 
the kind in the world. Fortunately now, however, our sister 
and adjoining states have several of these established insti- 
tutions for themselves, and Missouri has just supplied herself 
with an experienced instructor from the Kentucky school. 
The negligence and culpability of the parents of these 
unfortunate children have been referred to. Even when all 
the information touching the character and benefits of such 
institutions has been fully presented, and is within reach, 
there have been found parents so lost to all sensibility of 
parental duty, who withhold education from their children 
from the most sordid motives. A parent was, the past win- 
ter, visited by the principal, with several educated pupils; 
their acquirements were satisfactorily exhibited; but no argu- 
ment could induce him to send to the institution a daughter, 
who has reached her twenty-seventh or eighth year; although 
fully able to sustain her and living within a day’s ride in the 
county of Franklin, from the birth of his child. Being a 
member of a Christian church, the father was urged to place 


his daughter under instruction from a regard to her future 


welfare. His reply was that the Lord could save with or 
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without means, and that he hoped he had converted the soul 
of his child. To the question whether she was acquainted 
with the being of God, and the person, character and offices 
of the Saviour, he could give no affirmative answer, and yet 
he fully believed she was a Christian! 1%. ¢., he was fully 
satisfied she was a believer in Christ, of whose person and 
atonement she was as ignorant as a horse. It may be rele- 
vant here to remark, that several pupils of the Asylum have 
been received into church-membership previously to receiving 
education; but they were found equally as destitute of reli- 
gious knowledge as the rest. 

Uneducated mutes have no knowledge in general, not the 
faintest, of the existence of a divine being. They never 
think on subjects beyond the mere supply of animal nature 
and the most simple and obvious relations and duties—their 
moral perceptions are faint and feeble. Yet, they are not 
unfrequently admitted to the privileges of Christian ordinan- 
ces upon the slightest and most absurd grounds. 

A mother who was once urged to send her daughter to the 
institution on the ground of her religious ignorance, replied, 
that her daughter was a professor of religion, and when asked 
for the grounds of her belief that she had experienced con- 
version, replied, that riding along on a certain occasion, she 
had the strange and extraordinary and novel sensation of 
pins sticking in her over her whole person. Upon this expe- 
rience she was baptized and received into the church. In this 
instance an unwillingness to place her daughter from under 
her own care prevented her being placed in the institution. 
The causes are various which operate on different minds. In 
some cases it is sordidness and selfishness, an unwillingness 
to bear the expense and to give up the labor of the child; 
in some a morbid affection and indisposition to place their 
children from under their own care; in some sheer negligence 
and ignorance. Mutes are found generally among the poor; 
poverty and consequent suffering and privation of comforts 
and medical attention are the causes of most cases of deaf- 
ness. A majority of mutes lose their hearing after birth from — 
various diseases, fever, measles, whooping-cough, cold, &c. 
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It is believed that diseases often produce deafness -before 
birth also. In some families it is clearly hereditary. In one 
family in the state, there are fourteen mutes—standing in 
the relation of father and eight children, all mutes—a father 
and mother and child, all mutes, and two cousins. But this 
is the only family known, where it is clearly hereditary and 
might be expected to descend to posterity. Among educated 
mutes in the United States many marriages have taken 
place, and only in a few instances have been followed by 
deaf and dumb children. 

The system of deaf-mute instruction is an art founded 
upon mental science. As an art it requires high powers of 
pantomime. This beautiful art in the hands of a skillful 
teacher represents with great exactness all the ideas and truths 
known to men, with.the most delicate shades of verbal sig- 
nification. The truths of religion are susceptible of being 
conveyed with impressive power, and many, a majority of 
educated mutes have become the subjects of divine grace, 
and adorn, in general, their Christian profession. A profes- 
sion of religion made by an uneducated mute is a mere farce. 

The buildings of the institution at Danville, have been, 
within a few years, much enlarged and are perfectly comfort- 
able. They consist of a male and female department which 
are distinct. 

The following testimony to the character of the institution 
is from the St. Louis Intelligencer : 

“We invite the attention of parents of deaf and dumb 
children to the Asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb located at Danville, Ky., whose twenty-seventh annual 
report we have just received. This is one of the best man- 
aged institutions of the country. Ii is situated in the beau- 
tiful and time-honored town of Danville, in the heart of old 
Kentucky. The principal of the institution, J. A. Jacobs, 
A. M., and the chief assistant, Wm. D. Kerr, A. M., as well 
as the other assistant, Mr. John Blount, it is our pleasure to 
have known long and well; and we bear willing testimony 
to their high intellectual, as well as moral and social worth.. 
By years of patient labor, in striving for the amelioration of 
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the unfortunate deaf and dumb, they have earned for them- 
selves an enduring name among their fellows; but what is 
far better, they have gained, and they receive the love and 
gratitude of many mute hearts, that can feel, but never speak 
the full degree of the benefits conferred on them.” 


THE DEAF GIRL. 


I HAVE no sweet remembered airs, 
From childhood’s happy time; 
Nor can I tell the thrilling tones 
Of the soft bell’s evening chime; 
The melody of singing birds, * 
The murmur of the sea, 
The sweet sounds of this happy world, 
Are a mystery, all, to me. 


In the daily words of household love, 
Alas! no part have I; 
In the morning wish, or the kind good-night, 
Or the whisper of a sigh. 
I never heard the merry laugh 
Of youth’s rejoicing spring: 
The merry lisp of infancy 
Is to me an unknown thing. 


The accents of love’s gentle voice; 
Methinks they are low and deep, 
With softness in their trembling notes, 

To make the happy weep: 
And my fancy gives a solemn sound, 
As a spirit’s voice, to prayer— 
Love mantled in the shade of fear, 
To know that God is there. 


And is there music in the peal 
Of the thunders as they roll, 

That the stern rocks their echoes keep, 
To thrill the poet’s soul? 
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The sounds that rouse the warrior’s heart, 
The trumpet’s martial breath, 

What must they be that send him forth, 
Rejoicingly to death. 


They tell me that the forest hath 
Its wild-wood minstrelsy ; 
That the low night-winds amongst the flowers, 
Whisper in harmony ; 
They say that music over all 
Sends its mysterious breath, 
At the bridal, at the festival, 
And midst the gloom of death. 


There surely is a voice in smiles, 
And sorrow’s dirge in tears; 
And memory is the spirit’s chord 

That thrills to vanished years; 
The kindly pressure of the hand, 
Is language unto me; 
A look hath poured into my soul 
Its silent melody. 


Yet would I give long years of life 
To hear a sound float by; 

One moment but to catch the tone 
Of human sympathy; 

Though never to me, in this world, 
Shall such rich boon be given; 
Oh, may I wake from death to hear 

The angel-song of heaven! 


DR. PEET’S EUROPEAN TOUR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Appenvep to the Thirty-Third Annual Report of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, is a “Report on - 
European Institutions for the Instruction of the Deaf and 


Dumb;” the result of observations made by Dr. Peet, during 
Vol. IV. 32 
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his late tour in Europe. We have read this document with 
no small interest, and for the benefit of those of our subscri- 
bers into whose hands it is not likely to fall, we propose, in 
the present article, to reproduce, very briefly, some of the in- 
structive facts which it embodies. 

If our enumeration is correct, Dr. Peet visited twenty-seven 
different institutions for the deafand dumb in Europe; name- 
ly, five in France, the public institutions at Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles and Strasburg, together with the private school of 
the Messrs. Dubois, father and son, at Paris ; six in Italy, 
the institutions at Genoa, Naples, Rome, Sienna, Verona and 
Milan; two in Switzerland, the institutions at Geneva and 
Riehen; two in Germany, the institutions at Frankfort and 
Cologne; four in Belgium, the institutions at Brussels, 
Liege, Ghent, and Bruges; four in England, the institu- 
tion for the Adult Deaf and Dumb at London, the London 
Asylum, and the schools at Brighton and Liverpool; two 
in Scotland, the institutions at Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and two in Ireland, the institutions at Belfast and Dublin. 
His examination of some of these schools was necessarily 
brief and hurried, but to others he devoted ample time, and 
has given the results of his investigations with abundant 
particularity. 

The National Institution at Paris very naturally and prop- 
erly attracted Dr. Peet’s first and chief attention. As the 
most prominent school for the deaf and dumb in Europe, 
and especially as the one in which Mr. Gallaudet acquired 
his knowledge of the art of instruction, it must ever excite 
an interest in American teachers, beyond all other similar es- 
tablishments upon foreign ground. 

Dr. Peet states that “Sicard, though enjoying in his own 
day so brilliant a reputation, is now held in very moderate 
repute.” He adds that the “laboriously developed system 
of methodical signs, (so far as those signs represent words 
and not ideas, or were arbitrarily devised to dictate gram- 
matical particles and. terminations,) and the pompous and 
imposing metaphysical processes of Sicard,” have gradually 
gone into “total disuse and oblivion.” 
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The present Director of the Institution is Mr. De Launeau, 
- who was elevated to this place by the government, without 
any previous knowledge whatever of the system of instruc- 
tion. He therefore wisely confines himself to the manage- 
ment of the general affairs of the institution, without interfer- 
ing at all with the intellectual department. The professors are 
left to take the course that best pleases them, and availing 
themselves of this liberty, each of them, says Dr. Peet, has 
gone off “on his own tangent line, and there seems at this 
day small prospect that the divergences of opinion and 
practice between them will soon diminish.” There are some 
things, however, he adds, in which they are all agreed. One 
of these is, “to reject the mechanical dictation of sentences, 
word by word, by methodical signs used only in the school- 
room, and not colloquial among the pupils.” This fact is 
worthy of notice, as showing how completely the system of 
_ De lEpée and Sicard has been thrown aside in the very in- 
stitution over which they once presided with so much eclat. 

The present number of pupils in the Paris school is one 
hundred and seventy, and the number of instructors twelve. 
There is an advanced class, called the classe de perféctionne- 
ment, under the instruction of Professor Vaisse. This class 
was founded by Dr. Itard, who for nearly forty years acted 
as physician to the institution and who, at his death, left a 
perpetual income of eight thousand francs for this special 
purpose. Dr. Itard, believing with Degerando that the “too 
constant use which the deaf and dumb make of gestures 
among themselves, is the great hindrance to their progress in 
language,” made it one of the conditions of his class that 
“the pupils and professor should communicate with each oth- 
er only by language, whether by speaking orally or by wri- 
ting,” and this prohibition of signs, says Dr. Peet, Mr. Vaisse 
“conscientiously obeys” in the “explanation of his lessons.” 

Instruction in articulation is given by one of the professors 
to about thirty of the male pupils. They are taught one. 
hour a day five days in the week; the professor receiving an. 
additional compensation of five hundred frances for perform- 
ing this service. . 
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As in the public schools of all Catholic countries, no inter- 
course whatever is allowed between the male and female pu- 
pils. Even in the religious exercises of the chapel, the sepa- 
ration of sexes is rigorously observed; the male pupils occu- 
pying the main floor, while the females are confined to the 
gallery above, and screened from public view by a curtain. 

Provision is made by the national government for the sup- 
port, either wholly or in part, of one hundred pupils at the 
Paris school; forty are supported by the city of Paris or some 
neighboring department; and of the rest, the expenses of not 
more than twelve or fifteen are paid by their own relatives. 

The annual cost to those who thus pay, is about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

In addition to the ordinary studies of the school-room, 
special instruction is given to all the pupils, three hours a 
week by a teacher of penmanship; three hours by a teacher 
of drawing, and in the spring and summer one hour weekly, 
by a teacher of gymnastics. Twice a week, the whole body 
of pupils is sent out to walk, under the care of competent per- 
sons, “directing their promenades so as to afford opportu- 
nities for increase of knowledge as well as bodily exercise.” 

The pupils, as Dr. Peet understood, are never subjected to 
corporal punishment. The lighter penalties for malconduct 
“consist in depriving the pupil of his meal or part of it, at 
dinner or supper; placing him with bread and water at the 
table of penitence, or obliging him to wear the dress of peni- 
tence.” More serious offenses are punished by confinement 
with a task; public reprimand, and as a last resort, expulsion 
from the school. “The rewards consist in notes of approba- 
tion for good conduct, given weekly, (a certain number of 
which entitle the pupil to a special premium,) and in books, 
medals, crowns and sums of money, bestowed after the an- 
nual examination in August, on one or more pupils in each 
class.” 

From Paris Dr. Peet proceeded to Lyons, Marseilles, Ge- 
noa, Naples and Rome, visiting the schools for the deaf and 
dumb in each of those cities. At Rome he had the good for- 
tune to receive the polite attentions of our old friend, the 
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Rev. Mr. Hastings, “minister of the American Evangelical 
Chapel,” who after his visit, wrote to the New York Evange- 
list asfollows. “We have had many American visitors here 
at Rome this winter, who in one way and another, have 
made a favorable impression in regard to the civilization and 
character of our country ; but none who have done us more 
credit, as far as attention has been drawn to them, than these 
pupils of Dr. Peet.” Works of benevolence, like every thing 
else, languish under the Papal government. For a popula- 
tion of more than three millions, including from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand deaf and dumb persons, there is only 
this one small institution at Rome, anda still smaller private 
school at Ferrara. 

To the institution at Sienna, the only one in the Tuscan 
States, Dr. Peet devoted more time, owing to the reputation 
of its founder, the Abbé Pendola, whose works are “in gen- 
eral use in similar schools throughout Italy.” Some account 
is given of these works, (which are principally compilations 
from those of Bébian and other distinguished French teach- 
ers,) and the opinion is expressed that the school at Sienna 
is “perhaps the best conducted and most successful in Italy.” 

It is not necessary to linger with our traveller at Verona, 
Milan, Geneva, Riehen and Strasburg, at each of which pla- 
ces he visited schools for the deaf and dumb, as we find noth- 
ing in regard to them of any special interest. We regret 
that Dr. Peet had no opportunity of examining a number of 
the principal German schools, as public attention has been 
of late more particularly directed to these ; and his testimony 
as to the degree of success attained by them, would be looked 
for with interest by those who have read the reports of Mr. 
Weld and Mr. Day. The only German schools visited by 
Dr. Peet were those at Frankfort and Cologne, and at the lat- 
ter, it being vacation, only one pupil was on the ground. 

The school at Frankfort, under the care of Dr. Schwartz 
and his wife, contained no more than eight pupils at the time 
of Dr. Peet’s visit. Dr. Peet was informed by Dr. Schwartz, 
that he (Dr. 8.) “had been urged by Dr. Howe of Boston to 
come to America, to introduce his system of instruction in a 
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school for deaf mutes, to be opened at Boston.” Dr. Peet 
was not pleased with what he saw in this deaf and dumb in- 
stitution. The results, in his judgment, were “very unsatis- 
factory.” 

In Belgium, several establishments for deaf mutes were 
visited; among others, that at Bruges, under the direction of 
the distinguished Abbe Carton. Dr. Peet had here the satis- 
faction of an interview with Anna Temmermans, the deaf, 
dumb and blind girl of whom some account was given in a 
former number of the ANNALS. 

Another brief visit to Paris, and then our traveller crossed 
the channel and arrived in London at the stirring period 
of the “ World’s Fair.” Here he fortunately found a gath- 
ering of teachers of the deaf and dumb, who decided to 
call themselves “The First Convention of the Instructors of 
the Deaf and Dumb in Great Britain and Ireland.” In the 
discussions and deliberations of this body, Dr. Peet was invi- 
ted to take part, and as the most important practical question 
related to the instruction of deaf-mute pupils in trades of 
various kinds, he gave, at some length, the results of Ameri- 
can experience on this subject. 

In England, Dr. Peet visited several institutions, but we 
want space to particularize. ‘The same was true in Scotland 
and Ireland. He says, “'The British government makes no 
provision whatever for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
or for kindred objects, nor is any made by the counties, cities 
or parishes, except that the last sometimes pay part of the 
support in some school, of deaf-mute children which are al- 
ready a parish charge. All the British institutions are sup- 
ported by subscriptions, donations and legacies.” The con- 
trast between England and the United States in this respect 
is somewhat singular. There, religion is supported by the 
state, while education is left to take care of itself; here, edu- 
cation, to a great extent, is a state charge, while the insti- 
tutions of religion are all based on the “voluntary system.” 

The “London Asylum,” under the care of Thomas J. 
Watson, a son of the late distinguished Dr. Joseph Watson, 
is at the present time the largest.and most richly endowed 
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institution for the deaf and dumb in the world. The present 
number of pupils is 280, and Mr. Watson has ten male and 
three female assistants, most of whom are deaf and dumb, 
It has already a fund of about $500,000 and this fund is con- 
stantly increasing. No trades are taught, the pupils being 
dismissed early enough to be apprenticed for this purpose. 
But with all the means and appliances possessed by the Lon- 
don Asylum, its success seems not to be remarkable. Dr. 
Peet concludes his notice of it in these words, “I believe this 
institution has long ceased to possess, among the schools for 
the deaf and dumb in Great Britain, that influence which we 
should suppose due to its size, resources and early reputa- 
tion.” 

We must close this short and imperfect notice of Dr. Peet’s 
tour, with an equally brief summary of the conclusions to 
which he was led. 

In the arrangements of the school-rooms of the foreign insti- 
tutions, he found nothing that struck him favorably as com- 
pared with those of ourown. “In most of them,” he remarks, 
“all the classes of one department, if not of both, were assem- 
bled in a single room, and in all, except in the male depart- 
ment of the National Institution of Paris, there were two or 
more classes in the same room.” 

Neither have the pupils of the European schools the large 
slates which are thought so essential in this country. The 
schools are only provided with a black-board, and each pupil 
has a small slate. 

At Ghent, Dr. Peet found a collection of models of objects 
and implements, and of seeds and grains, which struck him 
as a “valuable improvement,” but the profusion of pictures 
in some of the school-rooms, he was not disposed to regard 
with favor. 

The “courses of lessons” in use in the European schools 
appeared to him, on the whole, not so good as the course 
pursued in this country. 

With regard to the clearness and impressiveness of the 
signs employed, the decided advantage, he thinks, is with the 
American schools. 
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The attainments of the pupils, in Dr. Peet’s judgment, are 
generally inferior, and in no case superior, to those of our 


own. 
On the continent of Europe, the teaching of trades to the 


deaf and dumb, is regarded as of prime importance, but in 
Great Britain, as already noticed, a different opinion prevails. 

The domestic arrangements of the European schools, al- 
most without exception, were found to be characterized by 
neatness, and regard to the health and comfort of the pupils. 

In respect to articulation, Dr. Peet confirms the views of 
Mr. Day’s report, and adds his own opinion “that instruction 
in articulation is scarcely ever of decided benefit, except 
when the faculty of speech has been acquired through the 
ear.” 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
AT PARIS. 


[Tue following lively account ofa visit to the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Paris, is taken from the gossiping volume by Sir Francis Head, entitled “A 
Faggot of French Sticks.” Eprror.]} 


Tuts charitable institution (situated in the Rue de St. 
Jacques) for the reception of deaf and dumb children, from 
eight to fifteen years of age, whose parents have not the 
means of educating them, is open to public inspection on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from three to five o’clock, 
and accordingly, on calling on the latter day at the hour ap- 
pointed, I was politely received, and cheerfully conducted by 
one of its principal superintendents into a sort of garden, in 
which I found, under the charge of the “surveillant en chef,” 
himself deaf and dumb, 116 fine, healthy-looking deaf and 
dumb boys, dressed in blouses, amusing themselves at gym- 
nastic exercises, at bowls, and at a Frenchified description of 
leap-frog. 

A happier, ruddier, and more joyous set of countenances I 
have seldom beheld, and I was returning to several of them 
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a small portion of the smile or grin with which they had greet- 
ed me, when all of a sudden a drum beat, on which, just as 
if they had heard its roll, they all instantly desisted from their 
games, fell into a line, and by beat of drum, with which their 
feet kept perfect time, they marched away, following the 
drummer-boy, who is also deaf and dumb. 

“They cannot be perfectly deaf,” I said, “if they hear that 
drum ?” 

In reply my guide informed me its roll had no effect on 
their ears, but created an immediate vibration in their chests, 
which, although in describing it he had put his hand thereon, 
he termed “dans l’estomac.” 

As we were following the young soldiers, “ Where are the 
sixty little girls?” said I 

Stopping shortly, he replied, very gravely, “ Visitors are 
never allowed to see them.” 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“ Monsieur,” he replied, “parce qu’elles ont des yeux. 
Elles ne sont pas comme des aveugles. Il n’y a que les 
pré’tres qui peuvent y entrer!”* 

On entering the Salle des Exercices, which I found full of 
empty benches, and in which I was introduced to an exceed- 
ingly intelligent-looking deaf and dumb professor, wearing a 
long, black beard, I was shown a fine picture of the original 
founder of the establishment, the Abbé de l’Epée, embracing 
the young deaf and dumb Count de Toulouse, whom he had 
educated. There was, moreover, a bust of the founder, as 
also one of the Abbé de Sicard, who on the death of the Abbé 
de l’Epeé, in 1796, undertook the management of the estab- 
lishment, which during the revolution of 1789, had been trans- 
ferred from a convent of Celestines to the buildings of the 
Séminaire de St. Magloire, where it now exists. 

After proceeding along a passage, my guide opened the 
door of a large room, which I found nearly full of the boys I 
had found playing, now as busily engaged in tailoring, under 


* Sir, because they have eyes. They are not like the blind. No persons but | 
priests are allowed to go to them. 
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a person for whose benefit, in return for his instruction, they 
were sewing and stitching with great alacrity. 

On my asking this professor of the needle and shears 
whether his pupils understood him when he spoke to them, he 
good-humoredly replied, “We have no occasion for many 
words; they see by my eyes if Iam notsatisfied.” I next en- 
tered a room in which about twenty boys were engaged in 
lithography, the details of which they executed very credit- 
ably. Several of their drawings on paper, afterward to be 
transferred to stone, were very beautiful, and, while they were 
thus engaged, others at the end of the room were working the 
lithographic presses. 

In the next room we entered I found seated on stools, ham- 
mering, grinning, laughing, and altogether looking as mer- 
ry as grigs, twenty-two young shoemakers, among whom I 
recognized the drummer. To this boy, while the professor 
was gravely explaining to me his own duties, I made a slight 
military movement with my wrists and elbows, at which he in- 
stantly grinned, and the boys all—for all had watched me 
from the moment I had entered—grinned too; the professor 
smiled, my guide smiled, and I left them happy and hammer- 
ing, as [ had found them, to enter a room in which, under a 
deaf and dumb instructor, I found a number of boys employed 
in turning. 

In the drawing room are eight double benches, on which 
successively every boy in the establishment takes his seat, for 
although in other studies they are allowed to a certain degree 
to follow the bias of their own inclinations, yet all are taught 
to draw, for the purpose of enabling them with facility to de- 
lineate the signs and the alphabet by which they are enabled 
mutually to communicate their ideas to each other. The dis- 
position of their time is as follows :—throughout the year they 
rise at five, in order at half-past to be at their studies, at 
which they remain till seven, when they breakfast, and at 
half-past seven enter the various work-shops, in which they 
continue till ten, when they are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and history till twelve. 

From noon until half-past they have their dinner, or, as my 
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guide called it, their “grand déjeiné.”* They then play for 
half an hour till one, when they go, on alternate days, to writ- 
ing for an hour, tilltwo. They are employed in reading, &c., 
till four, when they have half an hour allowed them for a 
“petit repas”t and play. From half-past four, for two hours 
and a half, they are again in the work-shops, and from half- 
past six at study till half-past seven, when they go to supper; 
after which they are again allowed recreation till half-past 
eight, when they all go to bed. 

In a long room supported in the middle by a set of plain 
stone columns, lighted by windows on each side, also at both 
ends, and with a floor of oak, waxed, polished, and as slip- 
pery as glass, I found sixty plain iron bedsteads, each of 
which, besides comfortable bedding, had an exceedingly clean 
counterpane. At the foot of every bed was suspended the 
name of its temporary tenant, and between each bedstead a 
small “table de nuit.” At one end of this airy hall there 
stood a large, luxurious bed, in which, blinded by curtains, 
and deaf and dumb, reposes and snores the “Surveillant:”} 
at the other end, in asmaller bed, lies, curtainless, the “ Garcon 
de Salle.”) Between the two, on little iron pedestals, I ob- 
served, standing erect, six glass tumblers, half full of oil, to 
give a feeble light at night. The lofty windows on both 
sides, as also at each end, were wide open, and at each end 
of the hall was a large orifice in brass for the admission of 
hot air in winter. 

Adjoining to this healthy, well-ventilated dormitory, I 
found an admirable long washing-room, containing along its 
two sides a leaden trough, above which protruded from the 
wall sixty water cocks, and above them a pole, on which hung, 
touching each other, sixty towels. In the corner was a large 
tap, which, on being turned by my guide, there instantly 
rushed very violently from each of the sixty smaller ones, 
along the walls of the room, a little stream; by which arrange- 
ment every boy enjoys exclusively his place, towel, stream, 
and, moreover, his proportion of that commonwealth the pub- 


*Great breakfast. t Slight refreshment. {The superintendent. § The hall 
servant. 
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lic trough. In the middle of the room was a long table, or 
dresser, beneath which in pigeon-hole shelves were their dress- 
ing-boxes. 

On entering the chapel, I saw above a plain, homely altar— 
surrounded by rails, and on which there were only six can- 
dles—a fine and appropriate picture of Jesus Christ giving 
words to the dumb and hearing to the deaf. There was also 
an affecting picture, drawn by Peyson, a deaf and dumb ar- 
tist, of the demise of the good Abbé de l’Epée, around whose 
death-bed there appear the Abbé Sicard, and a young man, 
Antoine Dubois, now *ninety-four years of age, who was a 
pupil of the Abbé de lEpée, under whose will he continues 
to enjoy the benefits of the institution. 

In the middle of the chapel there stood in rows twenty oak 
benches for the boys, and above them a gallery for the girls, 
scientifically arranged, so as to allow them to see the altar 
without being able to see the boys. The service is con- 
ducted in the ordinary manner,—that is to say, the priest, 
sometimes facing his deaf and dumb congregation, and some- 
times turning his back upon them, chants and sings to them 
just as if they all heard him. 

Although in an establishment open to the public three 
days a week, visitors are, as I have stated, not allowed to in- 
trude into the department allotted to the girls, and although 
every judicious precaution seems to be taken to shield the 
whole of the young inmates from evil, all are very properly 
allowed to go to their parents whenever they may apply for 
them; moreover, on Thursdays and Saturdays they are taken 
out to enjoy a walk through the gay, noisy streets of Paris, 
which to their senses must appear as silent as the grave. 

From the chapel I was conducted into the cleanest and 
most airy dining-room that can possibly be conceived. On 
each side of this hall, the floor of which was flagged very 
neatly in squares placed diagonally, were a series of lofty 
windows, most of them wide open, and in the middle three 
long tables of conglomerated red and yellow marble, beneath 
which, on a narrow wooden shelf, were arranged the napkin 
and silver mug of each boy ; besides which, I observed, lying 
close to one of the common benches which surrounded these 
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three tables, a very large basket brimful of silver spoons and 
silver four-pronged forks, marked with the letters “S. and M.”— 

a just satire, I whispered to myself, on the inconsistency of 

feeding with plate deaf and dumb boys, whose certificate for 

admission into the establishment must be “ utter destitution !” 

Ateach end of the hall are arranged crossways three tables in 

a row for the masters and professors—all deaf and dumb. 

I was now conducted into the open air to a sanded prom- 
enade or terrace for the boys, broad enough and handsome 
enough for a palace, overlooking a large, walled, well-stocked 
kitchen-garden, full of fruit, at which they are permitted only 
to look. From the end of this terrace was a flight of steps 
descending into a large space shaded by trees, the playground 
and gymnasium in which I had found the boys. 

From the dining-room I secretly prophesied that I should 
be—and I was—conducted into the kitchen, which, in keeping 
with the rest of the establishment, was light and airy. In it, 
as is usual in all the public establishments of Paris, I found 
the application of heat so scientifically arranged, that within 
one hot plate, only eight feet in length by five in breadth, the 
smoke of which was carried down below, the whole diurnal 
cookery for governor, professors, boys, girls, and servants, was 
easily performed. 

In this well-arranged charity, the deaf and dumb inmates 
of both sexes are instructed by means of two different lan- 
guages, namely, by alphabet, and by what is significantly 
termed “signes mimiques.”* In their various studies, where 
accuracy of expression is required, the former only is permit- 
ted: for the purposes of rapid conversation the latter is not 

only taught, but is generally used. The one slowly but sure- 
ly reaches the point, while the other dashes toward it witha 
genius and impetuosity which are highly interesting to wit- 
ness. 

For instance, as I was descending a winding staircase, con- 
versing with my guide, I observed a fine, healthy, merry boy 
rapidly but inquisitively, as he passed us, touch with the fore- 
finger of his right hand his eyes and mouth. It was to ask 
if the chief superintendent (he who sees all and talks all) was 
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coming. Another boy, in running fast by us, interrogatively 
made with his right hand two slight, undulating motions. I 
asked my guide what that meant. 

“He asked me,” he replied, “whether you were not a for- 

- eigner (‘ d’ outre-mer,’)* which he represented by figuring with 
his hand the waves of the sea. You might have perceived as 
I was talking to you I repeated his ‘signe mimique,’ by 
which I informed him that you were ‘d’outre-mer.’” 

In taking leave of this interesting establishment, I stood 
for a few moments in the entrance square to look at an object 
of great curiosity —an enormous elm (orme) 246 years of 
age and ninety feet in hight, which had been planted by Sully, 
minister of Henry IV. For about fifty feet its tall, straight 
stem has in accordance with the fashion of the day, been 
lopped, but the remaining forty feet of branches, the bark 
and fabric, show no signs of age: indeed, it is considered the 
finest tree in the neighborhood of Paris. 

On re-entering the Rue de St. Jacques, I met a procession 
of children, from three to five years of age, preceding a crook- 
ed, withered woman, who from old age was apparently able 
to hobble on just about as fast as they had learned to walk. 
One little fellow, without a hat, and with black shaggy hair, 
had on the bosom of his frock a snip of scarlet riband, from 
which dangled an eight-pointed cross of some sort, the ancient 
order of sugar-plums, I suppose. As I was‘looking at them 
we were overtaken by a line of school boys, dressed, as is 
usual in Paris, in tight blue coats edged with red, with a 
jiggamaree ornament embroidered on their collars. All this 
is well enough; but when I reflected that a boy’s stomach is 
the engine that is to propel him to advancement in the army, 
navy, law, church,—in fact, in every profession of life,—I could 
not but lament the foolish French practice of allowing the 
rising generation to pinch in their waists with black patent 
leather belts, which must surely not only impede the circula- 
tion of their young blood, but seriously interfere with the 
healthy digestion of their food; and, as all the schoolboys in 
Paris are thus waspified, the distinction, after all, is nil! 


*From beyond the sea. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY WM. W. TURNER. 


Tue attention of the readers of the Annats was first 
called to this subject by an article published in our number 
for October of last year. That article was submitted to the 
second convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and elicited a discussion of much interest. While 
there was among them a difference of opinion as to the man- 
ner in which the object should be accomplished, there was 
no difference as to the desirableness of the thing in itself. 
All were impressed with the importance of attempting some- 
thing more; something higher ‘in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb :—of adopting a higher standard of education, 
and of providing for at least a portion of them, a more ex- 
tended and thorough course of intellectual culture. Some 
of the directors of the American Asylum who were at the 
meeting of the convention and others who read its proceed- 
ings, while they doubted whether in their corporate capacity 


they could get up a separate institution for the purpose, felt 
inclined to use the means at their disposal for the attainment 
of so desirable an object. As the result of the interest 
awakened on that occasion, they adopted, on the 23d of April 
last, the following plan for establishing a class in the Asylum, 
to be called “Tue Gatiaupet Hicu Crass.” 


Whereas there are parents and other friends of the deaf and dumb who are 
disposed to provide for the continuance of their children in the Asylum 
during a longer term of time than is considered necessary and best for the 
large majority who are sent to it for education, and whereas there are youth 
of superior attainments and promise who would be benefited by having in- 
struction in a higher range of studies than is usually embraced in our 
common course of five or six years, and who might thus be prepared for 
more elevated spheres of usefulness, 


Therefore, Resolved, That as soon as circumstances permit, a class of pupils 
shall be formed in the American Asylum, to be called the Gallaudet High 
Class, consisting of deaf mutes who have completed a regular course of study 
at this or some other similar institution, and of semi-mutes who may have 
made equal attainments in learning. Pupils whom we have educated, may 
be elected to this class by vote of the Faculty: others may be placed in it 
on satisfactory examination by the Principal and the instructor of the class. 
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2. To effect the proposed object, the class shall be placed under the imme- 
diate instruction of an experienced teacher trained in this institution, and 
specially appointed to this place by the Board of Directors. He shall be one 
of the Faculty and shall share with the other instructors in all the genera] 
duties and responsibilities of a teacher in the Asylum. 

8. The government of the class shall be administered by the Board of 
Directors and the Faculty in the same manner as that of the other classes. 

4. The Principal shall exercise the same authority and have the same 
rights in regard to the course of instruction and in all other respects, in this 
as in the other classes. 

5. The term of time allotted for this higher course shall for the present be 
two years: and the pupils pursuing it shall be subject to the same general 
regulations as others, when out of school—except when special circumstances 
in individual cases, may seem to require a distinction to be made; concern- 
ing which, the Directing Committee and the Faculty may decide. 

6. The course of study is intended to embrace select portions of the Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy and Natural History; an enlarged course of 
Historical and Grammatical study, including also the principles of Logic and 
special attention to English Composition and reading. Those properly qual- 
ified may also receive instruction in some other language than our own, and 
all take lessons in drawing. 

7. The charge for the tuition, board, etc., of pupils of this class, shall be 
the same as for others, namely, one hundred dollars per annum—for tuition 
alone the annual charge will be twenty-five dollars. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, the 
writer of the present article was appointed teacher of this 
class. The expectation now is, that this plan will be carried 
into effect and the class be formed, at the commencement of 
the next term, on the 15th of September. 

Although this plan does not secure all the advantages of 
the proposed High School, and may not remove the neces- 
sity of its final establishment, it does, however, meet a pres- 
ent want, and if successful, will prepare the way for the more 
extended and better plan. Probably our experiment will be 
tried by some of the other institutions in this country, and 
a few years will suffice to test its efficiency and value. What 
we now want is, that the parents and friends of such deaf 
mutes as are suitable subjects for the High Class, should be 
duly impressed with the importance of securing its advan- 
tages to them, and should provide for them the means neces- 
sary for the enjoying of its privileges. Some of the New 
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England states have already authorized their commissioners 
for the education of the deaf and dumb, to extend the time 
of instruction in certain cases as far as is contemplated by 
the plan proposed. We hope to be able to obtain a similar 
provision in all these states as soon as practicable. We want 
also that our former pupils should coéperate with us in this 
measure. By extending information on the subject; by en- 
couraging those who might join the class, but who are hesi- 
tating and undecided, to do so; by making themselves ac- 
quainted with the details of our plan, and speaking favorably 
of it to others of their number as they have opportunity, they 
may afford us important aid, and do much to elevate the 
standard of intelligence and respectability in their own com- 
munity. On our part, when the class is formed, we shall 
spare no pains in carrying it successfully and rapidly forward, 
and shall hope to furnish satisfactory evidence, if such is 
wanted, that the deaf and dumb, no less than others, are 
capable of receiving a complete education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Census of the Deaf and Dumb.—The following table o 
the numbers of the deaf and dumb in the several states of 
the Union, was prepared from the returns in the Census Office 
at Washington. 


Whites. Free Colored. Slaves. Total. 
States. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

140 89 1 — 230 
New Hampshire, . . 87 — — — 163 
Vermont, . . . . 75 68 1 
Massachusetts,. . . 288 235 1 5 _- — 529 
Rhode Island, . . . 34 27 2 1 64 
Connecticut, . . . 211 174 2 2 — — 889 
New York,. . . . 682 615 5 5 _— — 1307 
New Jersey, . . . 111 81 7 4 — 203 
Pennsylvania,. . .641 566 14 1225 
Delaware, . . . . 28 Ss. i — 2 58 
Maryland, . . . . 103 92 19 17 15 8 254 
2 2 1 _ 19 


District of Columbia,. 7 9 
Vou. IV. 34 


BY THE EDITOR, 
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Slaves. 
States. Male. nale. . Female. Male. Female. 
. 0 8 67 45 
North Carolina, . . 8 29 23 
11 


Mississippi,. . . . 
Louisiana, . 
Arkansas, 
Tennessee, . . 
Kentucky, . .. . 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 


New Mexico, . . . 

Total, . . 65,281 213 10,103 

It will be noticed that the number of the deaf and dumb 
in Connecticut, is set down at 389, while other states of equal 


. and even greater population, have but little more than half 


asmany. This is owing to the fact that all the pupils of the 
Asylum at Hartford, nearly nine-tenths of whom are gathered 
from other states, are reckoned as belonging to Connecticut. 
The other institutions in the United States are state institu- 
tions, and each receiving a large majority of its pupils from 
the state in which it lies, the same discrepancy does not ex- 
ist. ‘Taking the population of the Union, in round numbers, 
at 24,000,000, it will be seen that there is one deaf and dumb 
person in every 2,375. The census gives 9,702 as the num- 
ber of the blind in the United States, about 400 less than 
that of the deaf and dumb; and of the insane and idiots 
there are 15,768 of the first, and 15,706 of the latter. 
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407 
145 
: Georgia,. . . . . 116 % — 20 21 252 
= 6 4 22 
Alabama, .... 96 61 1 28 2 211 
52 18 13 108 
58 31 3 22 12 128 
33 6 3 58 
46 4 2 89 
me 19 140 — 16 24 877 
253 232 1 28 22 539 
Michigan, . . . . 62 — — 
Indiana,. . . . .301 218 4 — 
Wisconsin, . . . . 42 65 
1 — -- 6 
Territories. 
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The American Asylum.—The thirty-sixth report of this 
institution is principally devoted to the mournful duty of 
recording the death of three of its former officers and teachers, 
and of paying a proper tribute to their memory. Of Mr. 
Gallaudet and Mr. Tyler, we have already sufficiently spoken 
in the Annats. We had only room, however, in our last 
issue, to record the death of Mr. George H. Loring of Bos- 
ton, in the briefest terms, and it is proper therefore, to copy 
from the report before ys, the following just exhibition of his 
character. 


“ He was a member of the first class of pupils educated here by Mr. Gal- 
laudet. He was distinguished as a youth of superior intellect and remarkable 
attainments in knowledge, and in early manhood was a highly respected and 
. useful instructor in this institution for about eight years. On resigning his 
situation as a teacher, he devoted himself to study and to labors of beneficence 
among his fellows in misfortune in his native city ; taking the place almost of 
a parent to many of them, as an adviser, and often too as a contributor to the 
relief of their wants from the ample means at his command. He was a man 
of gentle manners, of amiable character, of unspotted integrity, of excellence 
asa son, a brother, a husband, and of consistency in a life regulated appar- 
ently by Christian principle. Having wealth as an inheritance, he used it 
without ostentation, and it is believed with the discrimination of one who re- 
members his responsibility to the giver of every good gift. He was a favorite 
pupil of Mr. Gallaudet, and has ever stood as one of the best examples of the 
success of our method of instruction in elevating the deaf and dumb to a posi- 
tion of intelligence and usefulness among their fellow-men. Suddenly cut off 
in the prime of life, the educated deaf and dumb generally, but especially of 
New England, by whom he was more extensively known and honored than 
perhaps any other of their number, will long deplore his loss; as will his 
former associates here, and the large circle of relatives and friends with whom 
he was in daily intercourse.” 


The catalogue gives a list of 207 pupils as having been 
under instruction the past year. One death took place in 
the Asylum. 


Death of Lucius H. Woodrufi—Mr. L. H. Woodruff, for 
many years an instructor in the American Asylum, and a 
most estimable man in all the relations of life, died at his 
residence in this city, on the 20th of May last. We hoped 
to present in this number an extended obituary notice of 
the deceased, but it has become necessary to postpone it to 
the next. 
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Circular —The undersigned would give notice that the 
_ Third Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb will be held at the Institution in Columbus, Ohio, on 
the twenty-fifth day of August next, the last Wednesday, at 
ten o’clock, A. M. 

The following persons are respectfully invited to attend 
said Convention, viz:— 

1. Present and former Instructors of the deaf and dumb. 

2. Trustees and Directors of Institutions fortheir instruction. 

3. The Officers of the several States acting as Commission- 
ers in the selection and supervision of State beneficiaries. 

It is hoped that such papers will be presented by the above 
persons, even by those necessarily absent, and such topics of 
discussion suggested, as will give this Convention the preém- 
inence for interest and influence in advancing the cause of 
deaf-mute education in this country. Reports are expected 
from several committees. The members of those committees 
will please notice in the Proceedings of the Second Conven- 
tion the various subjects on which they will be expected to 
report. 

Preliminary steps have been taken to secure for the mem- 
bers of the Convention a reduction of fare on the principal 
routes of travel. Should the requests be granted, as it is antic- 
ipated they will be, due notice will be given. A full and 
punctual attendance is requested. 

J. ADDISON CARY, 


Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and Committee 
of Arrangements appointed by the Second Convention. 


Co.umsus, June 21st, 1852. 


Notice —The undersigned would cordially renew the invi- 
tation extended to the members of the Second Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb to hold the Third 
Convention at Columbus in August next. Arrangements 
will be made for the accommodation of the members during 
the sitting of the Convention. 

J. GREENLEAF, ) of Obi 
Co.umsus, June 21st, 1852. 
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